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= z ly ‘ 1) r i ne i p i a To what political party do you belong ? Who are you vo-, Politically, then, there is not only no obstacle presented, 
ting for, to be the chief rulers of the nation? Who are | by either of the two great political parties, against the en- 
Published Weekly, at 339 Pearl Street, (two doors above | holding the high offices of the nation, by the assistance of | slavement of white people as well as of black people, the 
Harpers’ Buildings) New-York. Northern votes—the votes of your neighbors, if not your | enslavement of Anglo-Saxons as well as of Africans. On 
Witit1am Goopet, Editor. own? And what are the views of the office-holders, the | the contrary, both these parties are pledged in advance, 
Samur, Witpr, Proprietor. candidates, and the leaders of the political parties, on this | againsttiny withholding of the national tolerance, (equiva- 
Terus: One Dollar a year, in advance. very question? In the preceding numbers of this paper; | lent to the national permission, the national guaranty, “in 
Direct business letters, with remittances, to ane you have seen the names of some of them, and their public | effect) of an oligarchy of enslavers of men, women, and 
Mezanctuon B. WitiiaMs, Publishing Agent, | declarations of sentiment, on this subject. children, in perpetuity, irrespective of race or complexion. 
as above. PROSPECTUS. There was Joun C. Catuoun of South Carolina, a gradu- | For neither of these political parties, in dealing with the 
our object, by this publication, is to promote pure religion, sound morals, | ate of Yale College, New Haven, Ct..—“a distinguished | question of slavery, make any distinction or reservation in 
om crristan reforms ; the abolition ean nora ———— = and honored son of Yale,”—the controller, more than any | respect to the color or lineage of the persons enslaved, 
ca ig - 4 ayes ances a finaly, other one man, of the uational policy, from the year 1812, though their party leaders well knew the facts of the case 
on Church, the State, the Nation—to the work of converting the world to when his fiat drove the United States into the war with | and the claims of the slaveholders thus indorsed and recog- 
God, restoring the common brotherhood of man, and rendering Society the | Great Britain, to the day of his death, about forty years af- nized, to be precisely what we have just now stated them. 
type of heaven. eb pee hg a epartanyaticmian terward. CaLuoun was, for atime, Vice President,by the | All our political compromises with slavery and slave- 
‘  @ eee on nels neem atéet, ‘ 7 aid of Northern votes,—the votes, extensively, of the very | holders, have been wholly irrespective of the race or the 
agrfuitors friendly, please copy, or notice, class of society—the laborers—whom he pronounced to be, | color of the slaves. We have had a Missouri compromise, 
———=_xbw | naturally, on a level with slaves, who put the sentiment in- | fixing the latitudinal line of slavery at 36° 30’. We have 
. THE AMERICAN OLIGARCHY—WHEREIN LIES ITS | to a public document, and procured its adoption, by the | now on hand, the Republican project for interdicting its in- 
\e--« STRENGTH t Senate, with Northern votes. Does this look as if the ad-| troduction into new Territories. We have also the Doug- 
_ SUNDER TER. — of = sarerenan of the whites ning North, were | las and Eli Thayer squatter sovereignty project, (acted up- 
ordinal a - mi anger of being ‘drummed out of town ? on by all the Republicans in the House of Representatives, 
Tue EMBRYO CASTE OF WHITE SLAVES—NO POLITICAL There was Benjamin Watkins Leicu, who denied that | in the adoption of the Crittenden Lecompton compromise 
SECURITIES AGAINST IT. laborers are capable of entering into political affairs. Mr. | for Kansas, and in reality favored by many Republicans, 
j The national tclerance of a caste of slaveholders—we re- | Leigh, some time after that denial, made a Northern tour, | ever since, particularly in Connecticut, where it was made 
vas ill at cm peat the affirmation—is the national tolerance of a control- | and so far from being “ridden upon a rail,” for his insults | a plank of the platform on which the Republicans carried 
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ling, lordly caste, an oligarchy, needing no other title or 
charter of nobility, than that which is contained and 
wrapped up in the national permission to be slaveholders, 
ownets of human-beings, aud holding them ay chatted, ))* 
Oligarchy on earth holds a stronger national guarranty of 
its exclusive prerogatives than this; and none other holds 
an authority equally unlimited, absolute and above restric- 
tion. That such an oligarchy should limit :fself, or be per- 
manently limited to the despotic control of men of one com- 
plexion or descent, only, is incredible—is inconceivable. 
Ifthe Nation tolerates slaveholding, how shall the prac- 
tice be long restricted by, or excluded from any part of the 
same nation, or from any hue or lineage of the inhabitants, 
especially in a country like America, where no public re- 
corded geneologies are preserved, where few persons know 
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my mind & the names of their great-great grandfathers, where a con- 
ying repel tinued intermingling of all the races is steadily going for- 
wving his pat ward, where this is especially the fact in the parts of the 
> in religs nation actually overrun with slaves, where paternal descent 


pat, OF coms when ascertained, is no bar to enslavement, and where the 
n be proc slaveholders are, extensively, the fathers or half-brothers, 
dude uncles, or cousins of their own slaves? The restriction of 
he price, slavery to one race, distinguished at present by color, must 
hree ” speedily become an impossibility, in such a country, of 
to me it course. With each successive generation, the lines of de- 
altry price markation must become fainter and fainter, as predicted by 


Henry Clay, and as we see to be the fact. So rapidly is the 


ction fis bleaching process going on, that the slaveholders, if intend- 
is of unm ing to remain such, must lose no time in establishing the 
nd avowed doctrine that slavery is not to be confined to the blacks, but 
whatever extended also to the whites, or there must be fresh impor- 
ected be tations from Africa, or both,—otherwise their slaveholding 


= must soon come to an end, as they are well aware. 

11 the The great mass of our Northern communities—the ma- 
Jority of anti-slavery men, abolitionists, and readers of the 
PRINCIPIA even, will probably be ready to console them- 
ne selves with the belief that there is no great danger of any 


n’s broker 
royed.— 


of the white laborers of the country, was treated with sump- 
tuous dinners, invited to make a speech in Boston, and on 
Bunker Hill, and was talked of by Northern Whigs, as a 
edivahl.. Whig candidate for. the Vice Presidency of the 
United States. 

There was Henry Cray, of whose unbounded populari- 
ty at the North, we need say nothing, and whose arguments | 
against the abolition of slavery, gradual or immediate, while | 
he admitted that, within a brief period, there would be no 
distinctions of race or color in this country, we have al- 
ready presented and considered. 

Remember, when you vote with the so-called Democrat- 
ic party, as a national party of the North and South, you 
are voting with a party as strongly pledged to the perpet- 
ual tolerance by the nation, of American Slavery, as any 
political party can possibly be—a party under the control 
of the extremest advocates of slavery, whose defence of 
slavery, as we have shown, is the defence of white slavery— 
slavery without distinction of race or complexion. Judge 
Taney, in his Dred Scott dicta, in order to cast dust in the 
eyes of Northern people predicated slavery only of persons 
“of African descent.” But our extracts have sufliciently 
shown the prevailing sentiment of the slaveholders, includ- 
ing, espocially, the Southern leaders of the Democratic par- 
ty, and that they advocate the enslavement of whites. 

Remember too, when you vote with the so-called Repub- 
lican party, you vote with a party politically pledged to 
“let slavery alone in the States where it already exists,’ and 
where whites are already held as slaves. You vote, in oth- 
er words, against any such change of the national policy, 
as shall withdraw, remove, or terminate the national toler- 
ance or permission of slaveholding—the national consent to 
the existence, within the nation, of a lordly caste, an oligar- 
chy, holding absolute power over a large, indefinite, and rap. 
idly increasing part of the American people. And you vote 
all this, irrespective of the race or complexion of the per- 
sons to be held in slavery—for white slaves are already 


their last State election.) by which the question of slavery 
or of no slavery is to be decided by the vote of the majority 
of the actual settlers of a Territory. But, in all this, and in 
all oug yglitical history, we have hadno Mason and Dixon, or 
Missouri compromise line betweén raves or ¢complexious—no 
specification of the degrees of affinity or intermixture of ra- 
ces----as in some other slave countries—at which slavery 
should terminate, and freedom commence. All is left open 
and optional with the slaveholder, as much as to tell him he 
may enslave whomsoever he pleases, or can find means of 
enslaving, whether white or black, provided it be done only 
within certain geographical lines and boundaries. 

All this shows clearly and impressively enough, we 
should think, that in the arena of politics, at least, there is 
no such existing public sentiment against the enslavement 
of the whites, as could afford them the shadow of protection 
against that condition, whenever circumstances should fa- 
vor its gradual introduction, as is already the fact, at the 
South, as will be farther shown, as we proceed. 

And, how is it, in the departments of legislation and ju- 
risprudence? We have legislation, imposing oppressive lia- 
bilities upon the free colored people, forbidding their exer- 
cise of important rights, and withholding from them the 
benefits of legal protection. But have we any forbidding 
the enslavement of free whites? Neither one of our two na- 
tional enactments for the rendition of fugitives make any 
exception in favor of whites, or of Anglo-Saxons who may 
be claimed as fugitives from “service and labor.” The Uni- 
ted States Commissioner asks no questions and shows no 
signs of hesitancy on account of the complexion or apparent 
race of the chattel claimed and seized. ‘The bill of sale, the 
last will and testament, the certificate of distribution of es- 
tate, the attested identification of the person seized, settle 
the whole question. Frequently recurring facts of this char- 
acter show us, by the bye, that the process of enslaving the 
whites has already commenced—a topic which we may con- 
sider farther, and in other particulars, hereafter. We in- 
troduce the topic here, merely to show, that the now exist- 








LL ‘such change heing wrot@ght in the public sentiment of the 
_, nM ation, or at least, at che North, as should tolerate, for one | 
— #9 Moment, the idea of enslaving white people! “Why!” they | 
ee will exclaim—“the man that would advocate making slaves | 
of us, the white folks, would be drummed out of town—rid- | 
NEW yoss den upon a rail—allowed no place in decent society !” 


Would he? Think again. Look around you, and see. | right of enslaving white people. 


held at the South—the relative proportion of white slaves 
is constantly increasing, and will increase, till all the slaves 
become white, by the natural laws of population, as hint- | 
ed at, by Henry Cray. You vote for a perpetual national | 
tolerance or permission, within the nation, of a caste of | 





ing legislation and jurisprudence of the country, established 
and administered at the North, as well as at the South, es- 
tablished and perpetuated by Northern votes, as part and 
parcol of our national policy. legislation, jurisprudence, and 


| slaveholders, who claim, and already exercise the assumed | executive administration, (which we are now told, even by 
an editor of a religious anti-slavery paper, a wise and good 
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President of the United States may, and must needs carry 
into execution, as a means of preventing anarchy, and to 
avoid becoming a perjurer), are so shaped as to secure the 
rendition to slavery, of white as well as colored persons. 
Yes! Even the national policy, adopted for the protec- 
tion and support of slavery, as embodied in its legislation, 
adjudication and administration, make no discrimination in 
favor of whites, claimed as slaves! They assume and take 
for granted that white men may be held as slaves, that they 
may escape, and that they must be seized by the national arm 
and sent back to slavery—which in fact has doubtless been 
done again and again. 


And even the newly nominated Presidential Candidate, 


of the Republican party, Mr. Lincoln, tells us distinctly, | 


that he is in favor of a national Fugitive Slave Act, that 
shall be effectual to secure the rendition of fugitive slaves ; 


and that, although some of the features of the present Act, 


may be objectionable, yet he would be sorry to see any agi- 
tation for its modification or change. If elected, he will 
come into office fully pledged to enforce that diabolical act, 
as Milliard Fillmore, Franklin Pierce, and James Buchanan 
have done before him. Yet Mr. Lincoln, it may be pre- 
sumed, is not ignorant that the Fugitive Slave Act, is just 
as well adapted to the seizure and rendition of whites as of 
blacks, of free men as of slaves—since it makes no mention 
of the color or race of the fugitive, nor whether he shall 
be a slave or a free man, if he but “owe service and labor.”’ 
So far as the protection of law is concerned, Mr. Lincoln 
himself, if arrested as a slave to-day, would have no more 
legal protection, nor means of redress or release—no more 
title to Constitutional protection, than the blackest slave in 
the Nation! Yet, in sucha nation, aud by a people who 
tolerate a degradadation like this, it is doubted whether 
white people can ever be made slaves! It is doubted in 
New York, Massachusetts, and Ohio, wherein the spectacle 
of white fugitives from slavery, is becoming familiar, while 
the Republican party dare not protect them by a Personal 
Liberty Bill. What can such a “white man’s party” do to 
protect whites from slavery ? 

Look at another thing, just in this connection. All those 
expositions of the Constitution of the United States, that 
make it pro-slavery—all the pretended comprogises with 
slavery, said to be contained in that instrument, are exposi- 
tions and pretended compromises with slavery, utterly ir- 
respective of color, race or blood. With the single excep- 
tion of the deccitful and mendacious argument of Judge 
Taney and his associates on the bench, of the Supreme 
Court, about persons of “African desent,’ designed and 
adapted to mi-lead and blind the people, the country has 
never had addressed to it an argument in favor of Consti- 
tutional Slavery that ever pretended to make any distinction 
between white men and black men. No allusion to race, 
or complexion, can be found in the Constitution. Neither 
of the clauses claimed as recognizing slavery—the rendition 
clause—the apportionment clause—the migration and im- 
portation clause—suggest, even by implication, the slightest 
discrimination of hue, race, descent, or birth-place, of “the 
persons” therein mentioned. The restriction of the power 
of Congress, inhibiting the prohibition of the “migration 
and importation” of certain persons until the year 1808, 
makes no mention of Africa, of Africans, of descendents of 
Africans, or of slaves. If it may be claimed as having re- 
cognized the lawfulness of importing slaves from Africa, 
prior to the year 1808; it may, with equal propriety be 
claimed as having recognized the importation of white slaves 
from France, Germany, Great Britain, or of slaves of any, 
and every color and race, from every portion of the globe, 
for the clause makes no limitation or restriction. So far as 
the Constitution, and expositions of the Constitution are con- 
cerned, the slaveholding oligarchy that is tolerated by this 
nation, and that, by an inevitable necessity controls it, du- 
ring that tolerance, and in consequence of it, has precisely 
the same claim, the same arguments, the same pretexts, the 
same methods of Constitutional exposition, (now in vogue, 
and generally accepted by Republicans as well as Demo- 
crats), for enslaving white people, in this country, that it has 
for enslaving black people. And we have already shown, 


crédit for the intelligence and commou sense necessary to 
the management of public affairs, understand all this, per- 
fectly well. And yet, amid all their rivalries, bickerings, 
and recriminations, they go, with one accord, for the con- 
tinued national tolerance of slaveholding. Both of them 
| hold or concede the right of Federal slave catching in the 
| States, by supporting Presidential candidates who hold or 
concede it. Both of them, with all their claims and conces- 
sions of State rights, deny, or refuse to exercise the State 
right of protecting its inhabitants, white or colored, from 
kidnappers. What reason is there to confide in either one 
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with authority to see to the good behaviour of the State 
Governments, and take care that they should not Opprem 
the people. Had we intended the contrary—had we 
to invest the General Government with authority to sustg, 
State tyranny, the thing could not have been done, Ani 
least of all could it have been done by a compact of “justia 
and liberty.” ; 
The powers of Sovereignty possessed by the General Gg, 
ernment involve a prohibition of all action against that Soy, 
ereignty. The power to raise armies and man the navy 
hibits the interference of State Governments with egjiy 





| of such parties for the protection of white people from sla- 
| very? ee i 

For The Principia. 
NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY. 


NUMBER II. 


| Itrequires but little wisdom to see that a “Union” for the 
attainment of any objects, must be subject to a GOVERNING 
AUTHORITY, sufficient to carry the objects into effect, and 
that, if the Union is a lawful one, its members, whether in- 
dividuals or State Governments or both, can not rightfully 
act against its objects. This very plain truth ought to have 
been a guiding light to our statesmen. But they have been 
subject to an influence which, if it has not put out their 
eyes, has strangely perverted their perceptions. Too much 
engaged in party strifes to study the true science of govern- 
ment, they have been the easy dupes of an interest which, 
claiming to be a State interest, is equally an enemy of State 
sovereignty and of the sovereignty of the Union. Are the 
States of our Union such independent sovereignties that 
there may be no Federal interference against State tyran- 
ny? 

Suppose the powers which the people have transferred 
from our State Governments to the General Government, 
were again transferred from the General Government to the 
British Government. Suppose the British Government had 
the control of our army and navy, the right to declare war 
and make treaties for us, the whole regulation of our com- 
merce, coinage of our money, the naturalizing of our aliens, 
the power to tax us, the control of our post-office system, 
the enactment of all our Federal laws, the establishment of 
our Federal Courts, and the appointment of Federal officers. 
What would be thought of the independence of our State 
Governments ? and what ground would there be for great 
words about State Sovereignty ? Suppose further, the Brit- 
ish Government obligated to sustain the State Governments 
against insurrections of the people. Would not this make 
the State Governments British dependencies? And could 
this obligation be separated from another, an obligation to 
| require State Governments to be administered with such 
justice that there could be no cause ofinsurrection ?_ Could 
a State, even by asolemn compact, acquire a right of de- 
manding the interposition of a higher government in sup- 
port of its own tyranny? Never, till an unrighteous com- 
pact can be of higher obligation than the sacred law of right. 
Authority to enforce obedience to a State Government, is 
inseperable from authority to enforce State justice. No de- 
vice of man can put them asunder. To release a govern- 
ment from the obligation of justice, would be to unchain a 
tiger. 

Now, transfer the Federal powers back from the British 
Government to the Federal Government. Does the transfer 
make the State Governments independent Sovereignties ? 
No, they are dependencies of the Federal Government,as they 
were just now of the British Government. Talk not of the 
independence of a State Government which requires the aid 
of the Federal Government against a score of invaders, 
headed by John Brown. The State Governments are un- 
der a Federal protectorate. And the pledge of Federal 
protection is coupled with a requistion that the State Gov- 
ernments shall be Republican, in form. But what is a “Re- 
publicen form of government?” Itis a form of which the 
| Federal Constitution is the pattern, and which harmonizes 
in its objects and structure with that instrument. When 
| “we the people” say, a Republican form of government, we 
| do not mean the worst possible form of despotism. We bar- 





by the open declarations of its chosen political exponents | gained for justice and liberty, and had no notion of hasten. 
and leaders, that its design is, to urge the claim without | ing at every call, for the support of tyranny. Investing 


any partiality in favor of the exception of whites. 


) pao And } the General Government with authority to sustain the State 
our Northern politicians, of all parties, if we may give them | Governments, we necessarily and intentionally invested it 





‘ments. The power to appoint Federal officers prohitjy 
| State interference against Federal appointments, ), 

Federal power of appointment and enlistment jg yy 
| restricted by the Constitution to any class or complexion ¢ 
| people. It is universal. ‘To determine who may and yh 
| may not be subject to Federal appointments and enlistment, 
| is not a reserved State right. No State ever had it, And 
a State that chattelizes a portion of her people and thusfy, 
bids their appointment or enlistment, interferes with a fy 
eral prerogative. It will hardly be claimed that Penny} 
vania could have chattlelized Mr. Buchanan against the pes 
ple’s right to make him President. But the people migh 
have elected Dred Scott to the Presidency, had they sem 
fit. There was no more reserved right against his elegtia 
than against Buchanan’s. Slaveholders, in framing ay 
adopting the Constitution, had not even asked for suey 
reservation. A decent sense of honor would now preny 
their setting up the pretense of a tyrannical State righ 
against an essential Federal right. And it is painful y 
think of the servility that bows to such a pretense, by a 
mitting “the right of each State to order and control jy 
own domestic institutions, according to its own judgemay 
exclusively,” without qualifying the admission, by any r¢ 
erence to the moral and constitutional obligation of bed 
Federal, and State Governments “‘to establish justice.” Whe 
will politicians spare time from their equabbles for pove, 
to study the Constitution? When will they see, what es 
cannot help seeing, that there can be no State rights agaiag 
the rights of humanity ? and that, in a Union of States ai 
people for the security of human rights, the State Goren 
mepts become bound in favor of them, federally as well» 
morally ? 

The fact that the Federal Constitution and “the laws ¢ 
the United States which shall be made in pusuance then 
of,” are “the supreme law of the land,” binding “the juigs 
in every State,’—“anything in the Constitution or the lam 
of any State to the contrary notwithstanding.” does not lot 
as if the Federal Government, in order to fulfill its ownm 
sion of establishing justice, must first go begging and be 
ing to the State Governments for permission. But it dw 
look a little as if the State Governments themselves we 
subject to the Federal Constitution and the laws of the lt 
ted States. 

The right of Sovereignty is original and complete in & 
people. Briefly stated, it is the right, or at least comp 
hends the right, to suppress all crimes injurious to hums 
ty. ‘To suppress crimes is simply to establish justice. 1 
right is clear, of the people of the United States to come® 
to agreement for establishing justice, by means of a Gest 
al Government and subordinate State Governments. } 
suppressing crimes, we do not ask the consent of the cris 
nals. But should they come into the agreement, or prettll 
to do so, the right would, if possible, be more unquestio# 
ble. He who would maintain the absurd proposition, thé 
when the great crimes of humanity are summed up in & 
single word, slavery, and take shelter under something 
ing itself State Sovereignty, they ought to be treated #® 
ered rights not to be interfered with,—should be vd 


armed with sophistry, for all sound argument will! 
against him. L& 
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‘Tne Brown Testimontat FRoM Haytr.—We under 
the wife of John Brown was recently in Boston, to receit 
the subscription made up in her behalf and her family. 
sent by the people of Hayti as #testimonial of their * 
spect and gratitude for one who perished on the scaffold ® 
maintain their rights ugainet those who hold them in 
age ; that is, the rights of the colored people. Tais exp” 
sion of gratitude amounted to about $30,000.—New- 
Mercury, June 6 
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"WILLIAM S. BAILEY. 
Tothe Editor of the N. Y. Tribune: 


ee 


Six: For years past I have given to Wm. S. Bailey, edi- 
tor of the Free South newspaper, letters asking the friends | 


to liberal opinions in the United States and elsewhere to aid 
pecuniary donations. For reason satisfactory to 


—* 1 Fool it my duty to recall all such letters and recom- 
mendations. . C. M. Cray. 

Wuite Hatt, April 30. 1860. . 

Pp S—Boston Atlas, New York Evening Posty, Anti-Sla- 
eery Standard, Boston Liberator, and other liberal Journals 
will favor public justice by publishing the above. C. 

The above letter was published in the N. Y. Tribune, 
May 9th, 1860 :-—W.S. B.] 

After the Chicago Convention I wrote the following let- 
ter for the Tribune, which was not published. I therefore 
send it to other Journals, and ask that liberality and fair- 
ness for o hearing claimed for America to all her citizens. 

Newport, Ky., May 21st, 1860, 
Editor New York Tribune. 

Sir:—I see in your paper in the 9th inst., a card from C. 
M. Clay, recalling all his letters, for years past, commenda- 
tory of myself and labor, to the friends of freedom. Why 
he did this, I know not. 

To correct any wrong impression his letter might make 
against me, permit me to state that he requested me, last 
fall. to abandon my (our) Kentucky Free State Platform, 
stating that be (they of Madison County) had adopted, sim- 

ly, the Philadelphia Republican Platform of 1856. SoI 
re-published said Platform for the sake of unity, as we ex- 

ted to vote with the Republican party in 1860, acknowl- 
edging Mr. Clay as our leader: but did not abandon our 
Kentucky State Platform as he requested ; for I still thought 
that the citizens of Kentucky should take some State action 
for the final abolition of Slavery among us; which, I thought, 
would be as consistent as it was for other States that had 
done so, and that are now free. I think so still. 

For us Kentuckians to raise our voice against the “ex- 
tension” of Slavery and yet have nothing to say against the 
evil of it in our own midst, would be, I think, ridiculous be- 
fore the world, and inconsistent with ourselves. 

Ihave no apology to make to Mr. Clay for my course, 
and if he has none to make to me for his, I bid hith fare- 


well. His letter, I think, will do me but little harm. May 
it do as little to him. I wish him no ill. I have always 
been true to principle, and trust ever to remain so. But 


I must say, his letter is a cold and unnatural thrust, without 
cause. I have been his shield and helper, and now, ina 
crushed condition and needy, he seeks my ruin. 

Ihave lately procured a small quantity of type and got 
my small printing press at home, by which I hope soon to 
let all my friends hear from me, and I trust in this hour of 
peril they will not forsake me. 

My suit is still pending against the mobites, and I hope 
for redress for the injuries I received at their hands, after 
which, if not before, I shall issue The Free South again ; 
and, though mobs, fire and persecution have been my fate : 
and though misguided “‘non-extentionists,” may forsake me, 
I shall continue to do my duty in the great work of human 
freedom—shall maintain the liberty of speech and of the 
press in Kentucky, and contend for the return of our citi- 
zens that were banished from Berea, and other parts of our 
State. Men should never be banished from their homes 
because they love liberty, nor will any true man ever lay 
down his pen or close his lips against his fellow sufferers, 
while such usurpations last. 

Friends writirg to me will please address, Box 9, Coving- 
ton Ky., instead of Newport, as the post-master here (J. Q. 


A. Foster) is a pro-slavery mobite, and assisted, in person, 
in the destruction of my office. 
The Covington post-master, Doctor Holt, is an honorable 
gentleman and is an opposer of mobs. 
Respectfully yours, 
Wo. S. Baivey. 
P. S—Editors who published Mr. Clay’s letter and who 
favor equal justice, please copy. W.S. B. 
— > —o-- 
CHURCH OF THE PURITANS. 


INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE.—CHURCH ACTION 
| AGAINST SLAVERY. 


Horxinton, June 1, ’60. 


| Bro. Wu. Goopveit ; Dear Sir :—We have had good meet- 
ings of our Church Anti-Slavery Society this week in Boston. 
| The Tremont Temple was crowded both forenoon and evening, 
| and addresses were made that cannot fail to tell for the cause 
of freedom. But, O when will the church awake to its vast 
"responsibilities in this matter, not more for the sake of the 
| poor down trodden millions in bonds, than for the truth of our 
| glorious Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ? Alas! I fear not 
| till the Jand is deluged in blood, and the Church made to wan- 
der forty years in the wilderness, or endure a worse than sev- 
enty years Babylonish captivity. 

| I herewith enclose a letter from our excellent friend Rev. 
| Wm. B. Dodge of Millburn, Ill., and the late action of the 
Elgin Association, for which I hope you will find a place in 
the Principia. 

With the kindest regards and wishes for your prosperity, I 
am Very truly yours, 

J. CO. Wenster. 
Miuievurn, April 20, '60. 

Rev. J. C. Wesster; Dear Brother :—-I laid the subject of 
Church Action before our Church at our monthly meeting. 
After considering and discussing the subject, we resolved 
upanimously to become anxiliary to the “ Cuurca AntI-Sia- 
very Society or tHE Unirep States.” 

We cordially adopt its principles and will make it a subject 
of prayer at our monthly meetings, and take a quarterly con- 
tribution in aid of the cause it advocates. 

I also brought the subject before our late Meeting of Asso- 
ciation and obtained the action which I enclose to you. 

There is but one sentiment among the clergy here. We all 
hold slavery to be the sum total of all the crimes man can com 
mit against man, and almost the highest insult he can offer to 
to the Almighty. 

In my view, the claim of property in man robs God of his 
inalienable right to his rational offspring—and usurps his 
throne. “All souls are mine,” saith the Lord. The slave- 
holder, says “ These persons, soul and body are mine ;” and he 
carries out his claim in defiance of the Almighty, by locking 
up the soul in heathen ignorance, and corrupting it with nu- 
merous temptations to vice ; and exacting all the energy and 
power of the physical system. Slavery, in its mildest form, swal- 
lows up the whole man. The slave is a being sunk down into 
another man’s will. As a moral agent his being is blotted out, 
he is annihilated. 

Slavery is not murder, nor adultry, nor theft, nor perjury, 
nor covetousness only, but the concocted essence of all these 
crimes. It is one infinite iniquity made up of all conceivable 
crimes. 

This view is my sober conviction of the real character of 
American slavery. I could as well fellowship the inmates of 
state prison, as slaveholders who have been favored with light 
of the nineteenth century. 

Dear Brother, If God hath not given me these views of sla- 
very, I know not what it is to be taught by the Word and 
Spirit of God. 

This is the testimony I bear, when not in the least excited, 
as the deliberate convictions of my mind. 

That the Christian Church can endure such an enormity in 
the land, is, to me, amazing. Slavery is the darkest feature 
of paganism. It is perfectly inconsistent to send missionaries 
abroad to convert heathens, while we suffer the very worst fea- 
tures of paganism at home. If Moses should return and en- 
force the mild features of his law, it would liberate all the 
slaves in a day, and how the slaveholders could escape the fate 
of man-stealers, I cannot see. 





I have one source of consolation. Christ sees slavery as it 
is, and he has all power in heaven and upon earth, and I be- 
lieve he has undertaken the work, both in mercy to the slaves 
and their oppressors; but if mild means, such as truth and 
love dictate, fail, we must expect terrible judgments to fo!- 





_ The annual meeting of Dr. Cheever’s Church, was held 
im the lecture-room of the Church, on Friday evening of | 
Clerk fe the Pastor in the Chair. The Church elected a | 

» treasurer, four Deacons and five members of the , 
rudential Commitice, all of them hearty supporters of the | 
astor. Fifty-five votes were cast for each officer, Dr. C’s 


nds voting uniformly 43 against scattering numbers for 
Pposition eandidares. . 


low. God has sent messengers of his mercy to the South, but 


| they have, as yet, either shut them up in prison or abnsed and 


thrust them away—but if the whole living church, in Christ’s 
name, should demand the emancipation of the slaves, it would 


| in my opinion, bring ona crisis, which would result in great 


blessings, or terrible judgments. 


have occurred. What is worth preserving, use, and the chaff 

cast away. 

Believe me yours, in the strong bonds of Christain affection. 
Wx. B. Dover. 





Eigin, (Ili.,) Congregational Association—Action against 
Slavery. 

Whereas, Atherican Slavery, in asserting its arrogant claim 
to chattelize human beings, has fully justified Mr. Wesley’s 
definition of it, as “‘ The sum of all villainies,”’ and 

Whereas, God has constituted the Church, for the purpose 
of maintaining the right, and rebuking sin, whether perpetra- 
ted in the dens of pollution, or the Halls of Legislation. There- 
fore, 

Resolved ; That we are loudly called to action, to energetic 
and effective efforts for the entire abolition of this monstrous 
iniquity. 

Resolved ; That we cordially approve the course of action 
recommended by the “ Courcu Anti Siavery Socrery or 
THE Unitep Srares,” organized at Worcester, Mass., and, in 
the “Irrepressible Conflict,’ now waged between Liberty 
and Slavery, we pledge them our cheerful and hearty cooper- 
ation. 

Resolved ; That we recommend to the Churches in our con- 
nection, the early organization of auxiliaries on the plan pro- 
posed by that Society. 

Resolved ; That we would most effectually recommend to 
our brethren, “ To remember those that are in bonds as bound 
with them” and to exert their influence, in every appropriate 
manner, to “ Deliver the spoiled out of the hand of the oppres- 
sor.” 

Action of the Elgin Association relative to Slavery, passed 
at Crystal Lake, April 11, 1860. J. A. Mack, 

. Clerk, Pro 
LETTER FROM NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
New Haven, June 5th 1860. 

Brotuer Goope.i :—I have just been reading the Prinei- 
pia of last week, and, as usual, have found it a rich treat. In 
my humble opinion, if the professed friends of freedom, here, 
would give a little more practical attention to prinorpta, or 
first principles, they would not much longer have to endure the 
chagrin of being beat at the polls by the friends of the Jitile 
giant—By the bye, I notice of late that the former soubriquet, 
little giant, is applied to Senator Bouglas, has been dropped, 
and that of Bui. Terrier substituted in its room, in some 
quarters. Doubtless this is significant of his pluck at Charles- 
ton, and an earnest of what it is expected to be at Baltimore, 
on the 18th inst. We shall see. The Douglas men carried 
the election here yesterday, and jollified till midnight. It is 
said that the administration of President Buchanan is wholly 
powerless, and that the victory is the fruit of the popularity of 
Judge Douglas and his popular sovereignty doctrines. Re- 
publicans here, as elsewhere, should learn, that as they have 
placed themselves astride the stools of anti-extension and anti- 
abolition, they give squatter sovereignty the privilege of knock- 
ing them on both sides. Their stand points are antagonisms, 
and a house divided against itself must fall... ... Here in 
“ Elm City” we are not entirely destitute of Principia. Here 
is, at least, one of the graves of the regisides—close to the 
State House, and in front of old Yale stands a monument 
erected over the grave of Col. John Dixwell, who, in spite of 
the English fugitive law, found his way to this country, and 
though he had been one of the judges to try and condemn King 
Charles, and, hence a regiside, yet was he greatly respected, 
and his memory is revered, to this day. And why? Because 
he acted on, and from princirLe. <A few years before his ar- 
rival here, two of his associates, Goff and Whalley landed in 
Boston in 1660; but, being warned that théte was danger of 
the “ fugitive law’’ in that city, they fled to this, arriving here 
in March 1660, where they were taken care of, (some of the 
time in his cellar,) by the pious preacher Mr. Davenport ; 
(the doctrine of choosing “ /esser devils” and sending back to 
unjust bondage mothers or brotiers had not obtained, in high 
places here, at that time) but, at length for entire safety, they 
were domiciled in a chasm between the layers of the red-stone 
rocks, a mile or two to the Northwest of this city. After- 
wards there was found engraved on one of these rocks, “ Re- 
sistance to tyrants is obedience to God.” This hiding place 
is now called the Judges’ Cave. I could mention other Prin- 
cipia here, but have not time. Truly yours, 





Thus, brother, I have given you my thoughts just as they 


i. G. F. 
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The Principia, 


NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 16, 1860. 





“POLITICAL ETHICS,”—THE INDEPEN DENT. 


We were not mistaken, it seems, when in The Principia 
of May 19, we published and commented upon an editorial 
of The Independent, headed “the Nominations at Chicago,” 
just before the Convention at that place. We understood 
that journal as maintaining the sentiment that it now avows 
explicitly, and defends confidently, in the article that fol- 
lows. We copy it entire from The Independent of Mey 24, 
that our readers may see both sides; whether the readers 
of The Independent, with its ample size and corresponding 
price, are permitted the same privilege or no. 


“PERJURY AS A QUALIFICATION FOR THE PRESIDENCY. 


“The Constitution of the United States (Art. 2, sec. 1) pro- 
vides that before eptering upon the execution of his office, 
the President elect of the United States shall take the fol- 
lowing oath: 

“I do solemnly swear that I will faithfully execute the 
office of President of the United States; and will, to the best 
of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution 
of the United States.” 

“Sec. 3 of the same article, defining the duties of the Presi- 
dent, says: “ He shall take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed.” 

“One of these laws is the Fugitive-Slave Law ; and if any 
case should arise under that law calling for executive inter- 
ference, the President would be bound by his oath to exe- 
cute the law. No such case, however, might arise uoder 
the whole period of a Presidential administration. If such 
a case should arise, a good and true man, hating slavery, 
and believing the Fugitive-Slave Law to be unjust if not un- 
constitutional, might nevertheless execute it in good faith, 
rather than vacate an office in which he could recommend 
and urge the repeal of the law, rather than resign the goy- 
ernment into the hands of the slave power, or introduce 
despotism or anarchy by refusing to execute a law which he 
has no power to annul. But this is quite another thing 
from volunteering to approve the Fugitive Slave Law, and 
arguing its constitutionality and expediency. The former 
is simply a-yielding to the necessity of one’s official position 
and oath ; the latter reveals a disposition to magnify into a 
virtue what every good man should shrink from even as a 
necessity. The one shrinks from doing an act which he dis- 
approves ; the other volunteers to do the same act because 
he approves it. A distinction so obvious as this, one would 
think must be recognized among the very “principia” of po- 
litical ethics. And yet some who profess to apply the mor- 
al law to political action, seem to think that a willingness 
to perjure oneself by refusing to execute an obnoxious law 
after having sworn to “take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed,”—would be the highest moral qualification for 
the Presidency ; and that a usurpation of power transform- 
ing the President into an absolute Dictator, would be a 
righteous act if only done in the name offreedom! Happi- 
ly such notions have as little influence in the sphere of poli- 
tics as they have sanction in that of morals.” 


This is explicit. The “good and true” magistrate may 
do “evil, that good may come,”—nay, rather, that a sup- 
posed greater evil may be prevented! Te may execute an 
enactment that he “believes to be unjust, if not unconstitu- 
tional,” rather than “resign the Government into the hands 
of the slave power, or introduce despotism or anarchy by 
refusing,” &c. And this comes from The Independent, a 
professedly orthodox and anti-slavery journal, designed to 
represent the progressive portion of the Evangelical Con- 
gregationalists, a journal that lectures The Tribune on its 
low political ethics, the old Nassau Strect T'ract Society, on | 
its silence respecting slavery, The Observer for its subservi- | 
ency to the lower law of the slaveholders—and Mr. Garri- 
son for infidelity in discrediting or doubting the plenary in- 
spiration of porfions of the Scriptures. 

Now, in the name of consistent orthodoxy and anti-sla- 





very, in the name of Congregationalism, (theoretical, his- 
storical and practical), in the name of evangelical religion, 
in the name of the Holy Scriptures as the word of, 
God, we take issue with The Independent on this point, | 
affirming its sentiments to be heretical, avti-evangelical, an- 
ti-orthodox, anti-scriptural, anti-congregational, anti-aboli- 
tion, anti-christian. They are so, because they are unjust, 
unmerciful, persecuting, inhuman, at war with the first prin- 
ciples of civil and religious freedom, for which our Puritan 
fathers contended, for which they were imprisoned and ex- 
iled, with which the Church Independency or Congrega- 
tionalism of the Puritans were identified, in which they had 





their definition and their origin. 


We but repeat the unanimous utterances of the most ven- 
erated religious teachers and writers in Christendom, the 
most widely accredited and time-honored authorities in the 
sciences of jurisprudence, civil government and law, in the 
civilized world, when we affirm that chattel slaveholding is 
a sin against God, acrime against man, forbidden alike, by 
the law of nature and the Book of revelation, a practice 
which no circumstances can justify, no enactments can legal- 
ize, according to the maxims, that ‘‘statutes against funda- 
mental morality are void,” that “what is invalid from the 
beginning, cannot be made valid by length of time,” that 
“the reasonablenees of law is the soul of law,” that “acts of 
Parliament contrary to reason, are void,” that “the law of 
nature, being coeval with mankind, and dictated by God 
himself, is, of course, superior in obligation, to any other.” 

We but re-echo the common sentiment of the civilized 
world, including the decent portion of the community in 
which we live, when we characterize the Slave Code as bar- 
barous, inhuman, unjust, unchristian, (which The Independ- 
ent will not deny,) and when we specify the Fugitive Act 
of 1850, as among the most barbarous, inhuman, unjust, un- 
christian enactments of that Code, and one at which human 
nature, depraved and perverted as it is, instinctively revolts, 
an act so atrocious that the majority, even of pro-slavery 
democrats do not, for a moment, hesitate to violate it, when 
the occasion presents itself—and which—-stranger still, even 
the intensely pro-slavery editor of The New York Observer, is 
believed to have once violated, by permitting a closely pur- 
sued fugitive (who had mistaken his office, for the then neigh- 
boring Anti-Slavery office) to secrete himself in his premises. 

And yet The Independent thinks that “a good and true 
man, hating slavery and believing the ‘act’ to be unjust, 
if not unconstitutional, might nevertheless execute it, in 
good faith.” Where did The Independent learn “ political 
ethics” like these? Not from the Bible, which says to mag- 
istrates, “ That which is altogether just shall then follow.” 
“Ye shall not be afraid of man, for the judgment is God’s.”’ 
“ Execute judgment, (justice) between a man and his neigh- 
bor.” “Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil, neith- 
er shalt thou speak in a cause to decline after many to wrest 
judgment.” Ye “shall judge the people with just judg- 
ment.” Of all the religions in the world, the religion of 
the Bible is the most intensely severe against the executing 
of unjust statutes. And of all the schools of Biblical inter- 
pretation, the school of the “ Orthodox” expositors is the 
most intensely rigid, unaccommodating, uncompromizing. 
Of all the Theological Systems in Christendom, or out of 
Christendom—of all the systems of ethics—aye—of “political 
ethics’—in the known world, whether Christian, Jewish, 
Mohammedan, Pagan, or philosophical, ancient or modern, 
in the known world, or recorded in the world’s literature, 
there is nothing that approximates to the “Orthodox” The- 
ology and Ethics, in the stern and unbending strictness and 
purity of its requisitions on the ruler as well as on the sub- 
ject, on the magistrate as well as on the legislator, forbid- 
ding either, on pain of everlasting perdition, to swerve a 
hair’s breadth from the true, the right, and the just, in com- 
ity or deference to any human usage or authority, or in con- 
formity with any voluntary or imposed oath or promise to 
the contrary. Ifthe Bible be the word of God, if the Or- 
thodox or evangelical system be a correct inference or cor- 
ollary from the Bible, then the President of the United 
States who, in conformity with his official oath, executes an 
unjust statute, with a conviction of its injustice, incurs there- 
by the tremendous penalty of God’s law, is under his wrath 
and curse, and can in no way escape eternal damnation, but 
by repenting of the sin; nor even thus without the blood of 
atonement, without the shedding of which there is no remis- 
sion. If the evangelical doctrine of Christ crucified for our 
sins, teaches anything, it teaches just this, and nothing short 
of it. 

To deny this is a practical repudiation of the whole evan- 
gelical system, and of the Bible that reveals it, if the Or- 
thodox exegesis and creeds are worth the blank paper they 
are written upon. The common sense of the masses of the 


people will compel them to see this, whatever the Doctor 
of Divinity who presides over The Independent may think 
of it. 

The Independent stigmatizes Mr. Garrison as an infidel, 
because like George Fox, William Penn, and perhaps Mo- 
ses Stuart, he receives not our Orthodox belief in the plen- 
ary divine inspiration of the whole Bible. 


Andit doubtless 














ey 
regards as heretical those who deny the Orthodox cregiy 
Far be it from us to favor either the lax theologies or i, 
vague views of inspiration that keep company with them 
We dread their practical influence in supporting the Ig 
ethics taught by The Independent in this very instance, ang 
almost always when “ political ethics” are involved, But 
how shall we censure Mr. Garrison, or call him infidel » 
even heretical, as compared with the editor of The Indepeng, 
ent, acknowledging him to be “orthodox” —when the for. 
| mer receives and the latter rejects the plainest and mog 
| practical truths of the Bible, in the sphere of “ politica) 
‘ethics?’ Wecan do nothing of the kind. And, in th 
| name and by the authority of good old fashioned New Eng. 
land Orthodoxy, of the stamp of Hopkins and Emmons, y 
tell The Independent, sorrowfully, plainly, seriously, ye 
kindly, that in its “ political ethics” it has sunk indefinitely 
below Mr. Garrison, and has large upward strides to take 
| before it can even approximate to the standard of his “g. 
thodoxy” however defective and mistaken, at some point, 
it may be. It is the orthodoxy of godly practice, as olf 
Jonathan Edwards so gloriously shows, toward the close of 
his immortal treatise on the*Religious Affections, that pu. 
ses current at the Court of Heaven; and all other, as ly 
there demonstrates, and in solemn irony satirizes, deservy 
only to be regarded with derision and loathing. 

Thus much for the “orthodory”’ of The Independent; 
“political ethics.” Of its “principia” of Congregationalim, 
of official oaths, of perjury, of civil government, of saf. 
guards against “usurpation” and despotism, &c., we may 





speak at another time. 
>. —t-o-r-~< 


M. E. CHURCH and SLAVERY. 


How much, or whether any thing, has been given to the 
cause of anti-slavery, by the action of the late Conference 
at Buffalo, is a question on which the friends of the caus 
will, of course differ. The great danger, we think, is, thi 
this action will be regarded a finality, and that Methodist 
Abolitionists, iustead of being encouraged to insist on fur- 
ther action, will be persuaded to content themselves with 
what they think they already gained. The Norther h.- 
dependent takes a hopeful view, which we copy, below 
But it strikes us that the desirable thing, for the puritica 
tion of the M. E. Cuurcn is—not that they should be ex 
communicated or abandon by the angry men-stealers, but 
that the cuurcn should excommunicate them. But hea 
what a Methodist abolitionist says :— 


From the Northern Independent. 
NEW CHAPTER ON SLAVERY. 

“We have, at last, a revised chapter on slavery—that por 
tion of the majority report relating thereto, having passed 
without material alteration, and by a decided vote, Com 
sidered as a finality, the alteration is anything but satisfie 
tory ; but if we regard it merely asa beginning, it may have 
some importance. It is hoped the Border will, for once, bt 
true to its professions, and leave on the occasion now fur 
nished. ‘Those chivalrous, slave growing Methodists pm 
fessed to go for the Discipline as zt is, and threaten to 
cede if we make the slightest change. An opportunity # 
afforded them by this action of the Conference, to makt 
their words good—they have leave to retire, in conformity 
with their Teseow and intentions. Should this alters 
tion have the effect to rid the Church of its incurably ds 
eased Southern lim), the blessing would be inconceivably 
great. Many who have had good opportunities to judged 
the result of the present action, express themselves cou 
dently, that the South will go, and that this partial ament- 
ment will just as effectually cause them to slough, as woull 
the most stringent prohibition. Should the anticipationsd 
these brethren be realized, we shall rejoice; but we have 
our fears that they may not be so easily disposed of. 

“Should they s ay, however, until absolute prohibitia 
compeis them to leave, we thing they will not have to wil 
more than another four years. Change, once begun, @ 
not fail to advance, to the wholesome and decent poist of 
entire interdiction. It is mortifying, that, in an age of hi 
and progress, a General Conference of Methodist preacher 
should be able to take no higher ground against an avow 
enormity.— With the horrors of this bloody, monstrous, ™ 
measurable crime staring them full in the face, and opealy 
rioting amid the sanetities of the Church, it is searcely 
ceivable how they could exhibit such marked forbearane 
Instead of applying their Godly advice, they should bat 
made a lash of small chords, and driven slave-holders from 
the house of God, which they have so long made a den 
thieves. But the advice is of such a character, and giv 
under such circumstances as may well induce the the 
pression that a blow is to follow. The fact of stern s¢m” 
nition, after so much discussion, tells that the soul of sal 
slavery is beginning to embody itself for action. 
work on, then, and transmute advice into law.—Heretolo™ 
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- been able to even advise, but, have gone thus 


ot 8 th 
: aim bt no difficulty in taking the only remaining 
n to believe, was not what the anti-slavery part 


ba Committee and Conference, wanted, but the best they 
0 


t. We accept it then, repulsively feeble as it is, as | 


fi . 
Seaton, for something better. 


Disappointed and cha- 
‘ned, we are pot discouraged. 
’ 


ae ‘at last, and chattelism shall be driven indignantly | 


from the sanctuary of God.” 


>— or 
Tue Democratic ConventTions.—The Southern Demo- 
cratic Convention at Richmond, first appointed for June 4, 
was postponed to the 11th, and is now in session. Very 
little has yet been done by the Convention, which seems to 
be awaiting the action of the Northern Democratic Conven- 
tion at Baltimore, commencing on Monday next. 
We give, to-day, under the caption of “PoLiticaL” some 
ulations of the N. Y. Times concerning the action of 
these two bodies, and the probable consequences, which 
seem plausible to-day, but the doings of this week and 
t, may possibly mar the entire calculation. 
> —---r + 
Srrixinc Coincipence.—While on the first page of this 
paper, we are giving reasons for apprehending the estab- 
lishment of a caste of white slaves, our news department 
contains two instances of the fact of white slaves, which 
come to us in the papers, while our arguments were in pro- 


cessof going into type. 
- weer « 


nex 


DovstruL.—We give—as it comes to us—the news of 
the conclusion of the Chinese war, and the assassination of 
the Emperor of Japan—but must add, that, from the silence 
of later arrivals, it may be considered doubtful. 


Aetus of the Dav. 


From the Lorain (Ohio) News. 
A WHITE SLAVE. 
ADAUGHTER AIDED BY A CHURCH TO BUY HER MOTHER— 
AN AFFECTING SCENE. 

At the Oberlin Church, on Sunday, the pastor stated that 
Professor Monroe would lay an interesting matter before the 
congregation. 

Mr. Monroe came forward, and in substance stated that 
he occasionally entertained, and at times almost adopted 
certain theories averse to the practice of buying men and 
women from slaveholders for the purpose of giving them their 
freedom. ‘But when a toil worn woman, as white and delicate 
as our wives and daughters, knocks timidly at my door and 
asks, for the love of God, that I will give her something to 
buy her own mother from bondage, my hand goes into my 
pockets, and my theories are gone in a moment like ‘water, 
which spilled on the ground can never be gathered toge- 
ther.’ 

Mr. Monroe then stated that there was in the congregation 
4 woman who kad been a slave.—-Her father and owner had 
lived in South Carolina. Her father dying without freeing 
her, she with her mother passed to another owner, who, be- 
coming embarrassed, was forced to sell them to different 
masters, she going to New Orleans. her mother to Texas. 
At the death of her third master the daughter was emanci- 
pated, and coming to Cincinnati, resolved to devote her life 
to the redemption of her mother. After many unsuccessful 
efforts she learned her whereabouts, and ascertained that ber 
mother could be purchased for $1,000. At first she thought 
to lay up the amount by taking in washing. but she foand 
after years of trial that she might scrub until she grew old 
and died, and yet not save the requisite sum. ‘Taking the 
advice of a Quaker friend, she resolved to visit the friends 





of the poor in the State of Ohio, and ask for money She has | 


done 80. She has wandered from city to city, from village to 
Village, from to farm, meeting with someencouragement and 


‘ome rebuffs, until now she has gathered together nearly six | 


hundred dollars of the required thousand. 

At this juncture Hon. Ralph Plumb arose and suggested 
that many whould like to see the lady who was the subject 
of Mr. Monroe’s remarks.—Being requested, she came for- 
ward with Mr. Plumb, and stood a moment upon the stand. 

Every one was astonished at her whiteness and purely 

appearance, and three thousand men and women arose 
towelcome her who had more than once stood upon the auc- 
ton block. In figure she is tall and erect, was neatly attired 


rst instalment 0 action, and shall wait with deep hu- | 


Stern prohibition will | 


| and her whole appearance was that of a well-bred but grief- 


subbued Saxon woman. 
be, that of making counsel mandatory. The report, we | 


| No further appeal was needed ; the collection that was 
taken up for her benefit attested the feeling of the audi- 


ence. 
Mr. Monroe remarked that Mrs Piquet (we have neglec- 
| ted to mention her name before) visited Columbus during the 


| session of the legislature, and although some skepticism 
was at first enter tained about her having been a slave 
on account of her whiteness, yet when the facts were sub- | 
| stantiated, men of all parties gave liberally. He added, | 
that when men failed to sympathize with the slave because 
he is black, he thanked God that the opportunity was given 


| for such men to exercise their benevolence towards men and 
| 





women of their own color. 
_ > — oe 
| A WHITE GIRL STOLEN and RE.DUCED TO SLAVERY. 


| Correspondence of The N. Y. Tribune. 
Warnena, Doniphan Co.. K. T., May 24, 1860. 
One of those outrageous occurrences that disgrace human- 
| ity, occurred at St. Joseph, Mo., on the 10th inst. The facts 
in the case are these: Miss Mary Jane Robinson, an orphan 
girl about eighteen or twenty years of age, light auburn hair, 
light blue eyes, light, fair complexion, bas been living at the 
Belmont House, in Belmont, Kansas Territory, for the last 
ten months doing work as a free white servant girl. On the 
12th inst., with a portion of her hard earnings, she crossed 
the ferry to St. Joseph to do some trading. Soon after land- 
| ing she was watched by two men who knew her, and who 
| had often seen her at Belmont. They went before an officer 
| and made affidavit that she was the slave and belonged to 
| one Mr. Trott of Lexington, Mo. A warrant was issued, but 
the officer, after seeing and talking with Mary, was convinc- 
ed that she was not a slave, and refused to make the arrest. 
The Marshal was then sent for, who performed the humiliat- 
| ing and degrading act, and she was lodged in jail. Mr.Trott 
| was telegraphed to, and came on, and claimed that she was 
‘a slave, and belonged to the estate of one Mr. Counsellor of 
| of Lexington. Mo.; of which he was administrator. He then 
| paid Messrs. Toole and Evins for their services, and, without 
| trial save the affilavit of these two men, he started with her 
for the interior of the land of whips and chains. 

In answer to inquiries made of her respecting her parents, 
she stated that she was born in the State of Kentucky ; that 
her parents died when she was quite young, that she lived 
with her sister until she was nine years old, and was then 
sent to the state of Illinois to live with her brother and aunt. 
that with them she went to St. Louis, Mo., and remained 
there until the Spring of 1859, when her brother, fearing 
that she would marry a young man whom he disapproved, 
gave her money and sent her to St. Joseph, Mo., where she 
lived several months prior to going to Belmont. She said she 
had received letters from her brother, informing her that he 
started to California this Spring. 

Those who were acquainted with her say that she was 
industrious, intelligent, and respected by all who knew her, 
and that no one could ever suspect there was a drop of 
African blood in her veins. The probability is that she is a 
free (white girl), and that the men who swore she was a slave 


are perjured kidnappers. O. B. G. 
= — 
FROM EURUPE. 


The Cunard steamship Africa, which left Liverpool on the 
26th ult., calling at Queenstown on the following day, arriv- 
ed here on Friday morning. The news embodies various mat- 
ters of interest. There is no longer room to doubt the suc- 
cess of the Garribaldi movement in Sicily. His entire march 
upon the capital fom Marsala appears to have encountered 
no serious resistance; aud our latest advices leave his forces 
surrounding Palermo,-and on the eve of attempting the cap- 
ture of that city by assault. That the attempt would be tri- 
umphant there was no reason to doubt, as disaffection was 
| universal in the city, and the royal troops could make no 

available resistance. At Messina « new outbreak had occur- 
| red, which had been temporarily suppressed- Throughout 
the island the utmost euthusiasm prevailed. The military 
| were shut up in the forts, leaving the country in the hands 
‘of the insurgents. This representation of affairs is, of course, 
| denied by the official bulletins of the Neapolitan Govement 
which report the overthow of the rebels and the entire 
loyalty of the peasantry. On the other hand a Geneva paper 
states, what the London News confims upon what it declares 
to be unquestionable authority, that Garribaldi had already 
gained possession of Palermo, and had proclaimed himself 
Dictator of Sicily. This presentation of the case is doubtless 
a sanguine anticipation of the sure march of events. In the 
meautime the general aspect of events in Europe was becom- 











ing formidable. The dissatisfaction of the Emperor of the 
French with the course of Victor Emanuel was no longer 
disguised; and the belief that he had concluded a secret 
alliance with the Emperor of Russia, in regard not only to the 
Italian but to the Turkish question, gained ground. It was 
also intimated that the Moniteur, in a few days, would con- 
tain a speech of M. De Lavalette, the French Ambassador 
at Constantinople, on the Eastern queétion, which would 
startle Europe with the disclosure of the allied plans. The 
reports from Central Italy are of dissatisfaction in the army, 
and discontent with the Administration of Gen. Fanti, the 
Minister of War. It was hinted that Papal money had not 
been idle in producing this state of things. The story of a 
misunderstanding between Gen. Lamoriciere and Marshal 
Guyon is contradicted. The English news has been antici- 
pated by the telegrams of the Prince Albert—N. Y. Times. 


FOUR DAYS LATER. 
By the arrival of the North Briton from, Londonderrey, 
3lst, we have the following : 
THE SICILIAN INSURRECTION. 


The dispatches repeat the assertion that Garribaldi had 
defeated the Roydl troops, and entered Palermo, but they 
were not confirmed. 

Several Neapolitan vessels of war had arrived before Pa- 
lermo. 

The Paris Patrie says the insurrection is being organized 
to such an extent that its definitive results are no longer 
doubtful. The fall of Palermo was inevitable, being only a 
question of time. As soon as the insurgents become mas- 
ters of Palermo, Garribaldi will declare Sicily annexed to 
the Italian Kingdom, reserving the ratification of his resolu- 
tion to wee Rare suffrage. A provisional Government un- 
der Garribaldi would then direct the insurrection. 

The dispatches from Sicily are contradictory. They an- 
nounce a popular rising in Raleome, and that the bombard- 
ment was progressing; that Garribaldi had entered the 
place, or was expected to do so ; while the Neapolitan dis- 
patches claim the defeat and flight of the insurgents. 

Late dispatches assert that everything was going on well 
for Garribaldi. 

The English and French residents of Palermo had em- 
barked on board the steamers of their respective nations. 
An attack by the insurgents was expected at any moment. 
The Neapolitan General would defend the town. 

An official Neapolitan telegram of the 26th, says ; This 
morning the insurgents were attacked by our troops, beaten 
and driven from their strong position at Parce, now occu- 
pied by our columns. 

The insurgents sustained great losses. Another column 
is pursuing them in the direction of Nuiai-malta. 

Accounts by mail state that at Messina, on the 22d, order 
was maintained, but everything was ripe for an outbreak 
in case Garribaldi succeeds in entering Palermo, of which 
there was little doubt, The force was then estimated at 
15,000, but is said to have been subsequently swelled to 
forty thousand. Intercepted. 

The insurgents still ocecupied the heights surrounding 
Palermo. 

According to a dispatch from the General of the com- 
manding royal forces at Alcatuo, out of 5,000 men there 
were lost 2,800 in killed. Of the wounded no mention is 
made, for as the insurgents have “No quarter” for their 
war-cry, this column in the return is unnecessary, 

Many of the royal troops who retreated to Palermo after 
the action with Garribaldi’s forces died of fatigue. 

A later official dispatch dated Naples, May 28, says the 
Sicilian bands are leaving the troops of Garribaldi, who 
have again been beaten at Piani, having had many killed 
and taken prisoners. 

The insurgents lost one cannon and are in full flight, pur- 
sued by the Royal troops beyond Corleone. The provinces 
are tranquil, and the revolutioni-ts discouraged. 

The official Donan Zeitung publishes the following dated, 
Naples, 27th ult: “The bands of Garribaldi have been total- 
ly routed. Garribaldi is endeavoring himself to embark. 
The rebels accuse each other of treachery. 

In contradiction of the above, is the following : 

Turin, Tuesday, May 29, 

The Official Gazette publishes an official dispatch from 
Naples, announcing the arrival there of an English steamer 
with the following news : 

“The insurgents have entered Palermo. A considerable 
art of the population have risen. The city has been bom- 
yarded by sea and land. The bombardment commenced 
on Sunday morning, and the firing continued when the 
steamer left. , 

Parts, Tuesday, May 29. 

The Patrie publishes, under reserve, the following dis- 
patch : 

' Naptes, Monday, May 28. 

Garribaldi, having collected all his forces and military 
material, attacked Palermo on the morning of the 26th, 
made hims If master of all the outworks, and succeeded in 
entering the town. 

The London Times places no reliance on official tele- 
graphs from Naples, as sufficient time had elasped to show 
they are sheer fabrications. ‘The following is the latest in- 
teiligence received by the Times from an authentic source : 

Parts, Tuesday, May 29. 

A telegram from Naples announces a popular rising at 





Palermo, and an attempted bombardment by sea and Jand 
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by the Neapolitan troops. The entrance of Garribaldi into | left, sending a threatening message by the servant, that the | the South. We think, from the best information 


‘alermo was expected. 
ITALY. 


There had been a protracted and interesting debate in the | 
Sardinian Chamber of Deputies,on the treaty ceding Savoy 
Numerous telling speeches, both for 


and Nice to France. 
and against the treaty, had been made. 


Signor Ratazzi was among those who spoke against the 
treaty. He advised his party to abstain from voting. Count 


Cavour admitted that the sacrifice was a grievous one for 
Sardinia, but pointed out the circumstances which compelled 
it, alluding particularly to the necessity of maintaining the 
alliance with France. 

Latest.—The Chamber of Deputies on the 29th, by a 
vote of 225 against 33, approved the treaty—23 members 
abstained from voting. 

SPAIN. 

The Cortes were opened on the 25th by the Queen in per- 
son. She referred to the satisfactory settlement of the mo- 
rocco war, and pronunced the relations with all powers sat- 
isfactory. The late Carlist attempt is deplored, but the 
danger being past, an amnesty has been accorded. 

Senor Martinez de la Rosa, was elected President of the 
Cortes. 

TURKEY. 

Letters from Constantinople, state that the Sutlan’s health 
was causing much anxiety. 

Tho Paris correspondent of the Daily News, gives a re- 
port that France and England had agreed to the partition 
of Turkey. England was to be offered a share, and if she 
refused, they would go in without her. 


The arrival of the Arago puts us in possession of our 
weagnes mails two days later than had been previously re- 
ceived, although the news is of the same date as that publish- 
ed yesterday by telegraph from Father Point. There is 
nothing reliable concerning Garibaldi’s progress, though the 
latest intelligence announced that he was actually in posses- 
sion of Palermo. Everything indicates that he is certainly 
meoting with popular sympathy and success. A very spiri- 
ted debate hud taken place in the Sardinian Parliment con- 
cerning the cessions of Savoy and Nice, but the vote had not 
been taken, though there was no doubt of the ratification of 
the treaty. The general European news is of no special in- 
terost.— 77 mes. 

- a i iil 
CUNCLUSION OF THE CHINESE WAR. 

Tho schooner Page, which left the Bay of Jeddo April 23, 
and # steamer with news from China to April 10, report 
that the Chinese have concluded to pay the English govern- 
The 


| would come with a force to assault him at 10 o’clock this | gather, that Senator Benjamin, in his speech, re 
In view of these occurrences, some of them accompanied | Douglas when he said, that he was “a fallen star,” 


ty,’ and that it was utterly impossible that this coy 

should ever be restored. If Mr. Douglas should be yo): 
| nated at sepa in oc if he should be nom; 

by a majority vote, we believe he would lose several of the 
Southern States,—enough to prevent his election. 

It is natural, we are aware, to presume that the 
would rather see him President than a Republican, 
they are not driven to this alternative. Indeed, many 
ocrats, South as well as North, believe that their only 
| chance in defeating Lincoln lies in running two candj 
| Upon ascertaining the fact that the offender committed |—one of whom may be able to break the phalanx of Nort 
| the act while in a state of intoxication, and did not intend | ern States that are likely to vote the Republican ticket 
| any injury to Mr. Sumner, and regretted having done so, | Douglas, they think, might possibly carry enough fry 

and was gentleman enough to apologize to Mr. Sumner for | States to defeat Lincoln, even if he should lose s maay 
his conduct, the Mayor called upon Mr. Sumner and in- | Slave States as to prevent his own election ;—whe 
formed him of the fact, and assured him that if an apology | other candidate would inevitably be beaten throughout 4 
| was not satisfactory, he would promptly arrest the party | North and West. And, in this way, the election i ke 


of personal violence. They are determined to exercise 
watchfulness and precaution. The attention of the Chief 
| of Police has been called to the subject. 

— information was lodged with Mayor Berret, with- | 
| out the knowledge of Mr. Sumner, that the latter’s room | 
| was improperly invaded, and that threats had been made | 
| against his life. The Mayor promptly investigated the 
| matter, and procured an affidavit as to who the principal | 
| party was, and the substance of the language he employed | 
| towards Mr. Sumner. 





_ charged, aud hold him to bail for trial. Mr. Sumner, being | carried into the House of Representatives, where the 
assured by some of his friends that the offender occupied a | crats would, at least, stand an equal chance. 
responsible position under the Government, and in their} We are quite prepared, therefore, to see two Democraj 
opinion, did not intend to insult him, said he was quite wil- | candidates in the field, Mr. Douglas being one of them: ag 
ling to receive the apology of the person, and did not care | the result aimed at will be—not the election of either 
to have him put under bouds, considering his word as good the defeat of Lincoln and the transfer of the contest to iy 
as his bond. | Halls of Congress. If the House elects, they are, at leg 
Accordingly Mayor Berret accompanied the gentleman, | quite as likely to choose a Democrat as a Republican 
who gave his name as Captain Henry, to Mr. Sumner’s | they fail, the Senate will choose a Vice-President who yj 
rooin about 9 o’clock. to-night and he duly apologized to Mr. | be the acting President ;—-and as a matter of course 
Sumner, which was accepted as satisfactory by the latter. | will choose a Democrat. The plot is a good one, but is quiy 
> eer < - | likely to be spoiled by the election of Lincoln. 


| From the N. Y. Times. 
! 
| 
| 








| nite! 
The Presidential Contest. POLITICAL. 

The Democratic cauldron is beginning to boil again. 
| The time for another attempt at nominating a Presidential | 
| candidate is close at hand. The Southern wing of the party | 


meets this week at Richmond,—the Northern wing next week Rick | last nieht, defendi the South 
. in . ; : sh: ast night, defending the § ern 1 
| at Baltimore. The Richmond convocation will be merely | oe . a 


“ ‘ at Charleston, and denying that it was a disunion mow 
preliminary. but | oe ae gh AN 
: . : : ment, but one to save the Union by maintaining equal pwr 
will await the action of the Baltimoreans. | 
Ife denounced Douglas and squatter sove. 
i : | eginty in unmeasured terms. If the Richmond Conventj 
tion of the Southern Democrats never to surrender the | © J = 


adjourned to Baltimore, he would there insist upon the sum 


| ground they took at Charleston, and make a tender of|)° |. Charl If j diiied ti 
| renewed harmony on these conditions. But they will make | Platform as at Charleston. it was refused, he would com 
back to Richmond. 


| no nominations, and take no decisive action in advance of | 


THE RICMOND CONVENTION. 


t1cuMOND, Sunday, June Il, 
Robert G. Scott, of Alabama, addressed the citizens ¢ 


It will do nothing of any consequence, 
Possibly it may 


. . ~ | tection to all. 
| pass some resolutions,—declare the unalterable determina- | 


We cay 
morning, when Mr. Sumner’s friends were again present. | the general sentiment of the Southern States towards he 





him from his residence to the Senate to-day, apprehensive | had “lost the confidence and support of the Democratic 5. 


ment their expenses and accede to all their demands. 


poets and the navigation of the rivers are to be free. 
The Americans are charged by the China Chronicle with 


having boon engaged in the coolie trade, and a proclamation | 
has been issued by a distin 
them against the practice of kidknapping. 


ished Chinese official 


, Warning | | 


| the other Convention. 
| The Douglas men are mustering all their forces for Bal- 

timore. They are determined to make him the candidate, 
by a two-thirds vote if they can get it, and by a majority 
vote if they can do no better. 


They have been busy since | 





Mr. Fisher, of Virginia, also spoke, vindicating his coum 
at Charleston. 

Nearly all the delegates from Louisiana, Texas, Alabams, 
Mississippi, Georgia, South Carolina and Florida, have a 
rived. 





- weer + 
Assassination of the Emperor of Japan, 


The Prince Gortairo, who was the head of the present 
Japanese Government, was assassinated on the 15th of 
March. He was going from his house to the palace with 
‘his train when he was attacked by fourteen Japanese dressed 
as travellers. 

Hfis retinue had six killed and several wounded. One of 
the assassins, was wounded, and could not escape, had his 
head cut off by his comrades and carried off, to prevent 
his being recognized. 

Two of the assassins were princes of high rank, and had 
the privilege given them of cutting open their own abdo- 
mens with a sword, thereby preventing their property being 
-confisosted,and saving their families thedisgrace which would 
vomtall upon them had they been beheaded 

Thirty people were beheaded on the Ist of April, having 
been interested in the affair. 

Since the the death of the old Tycoon, under whose regime 
the treaty was made, there has been an entire change in the 

overnment, the present dynasty being opposed to foreign 
intercourse, throwing every obstacle in the way to interrupt 
trade and commerce that they possibly can do, without vio- 
lating the treaty. ey ; 

Tho opposition, at the head of which is Prince Meto, is re- 
ported as being as strong as the present government, and in- 
surrection is momentarily expected. Guard houses, with 
stands of arms, are numerous, both in the towns and along 
the road to the city of Jeddo. All foreigners are requested 
not to go out after dark, and are advised by their respective 
Consuls to go armed at all times. 

>—1- or 
WasuineorTon, Saturday, June 9th. 
MR. SUMNER THREATENED WITH AN ASSAULT. 


Many rumors, some of an extraordinary character, pre- 
vail, as to Mr. Sumner. It appears that early last night, an 
individual representing himself from Virginia, called at his 
room, and imperiously demanded an explanation of certain 

arts of his recent speech. Mr. Sumner gave him no satis- 
tion, and ordered him to depart, which he did, with 
threats. Ata subsequent hour, three others called, halting 
in the passage-way, and sent up word that they wished to 
see him alone. They refused the invitation to enter his 


room, where Mr. Sumner was surrounded by friends, and 





| the adjournment at Charleston in electing Douglas dele- | 


| gates from Southern States, to take the places of the sece-; There is a diversity of opinion as to the course to pur 
| ders, whom they are determined to exclude. In this way | 


: ‘Y | ,hrough nearly all are agreed on going to Baltimore to cw 
| they hope to secure a two-thirds vote, and they stand a fair | ¢ ‘t : at of the D 6 Salk = ~d before taking fal 
| chance of succeeding. The fact is, the nomination of Doug- | test Me oe ee ee eee eee Cae 
| las has become a matter of necessity to his friends in the | action. The difficulty is whether they should resume ther 
| Northern and Western States. They have pushed the war | seats if granted them unless the platform is rescinded. Te 

upon his opponents to such an extent that his defeat in-) ,ouisiana delegates demand of Virginia that the deleguts 


volves their complete destruction. Besides this, it is undoubt- { ¥ : 
edly true that, withany other candidate, the party would | should pledge themselves to withdraw if the seceders areut 


have the greatest possible difficulty in maintaining its or- | admitted to seats, it being contended that if Virginia wi 
ganization in most of the Northern States. If he were the! pursue this course, North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennes 


regular candidate of the whole party, supported by the | and a part of Maryland will follow suit, amd that Cale 
Southern as well as by Northern Democrats, he would . : . ae 
a ' Cushing will resign and leave the Chair. 


stand a very good chance of carrying several of the most | cee ke ; : 
important of the Free States. He is the only Democrat} The position of the New-York delegates is anxiously ds 
It is contended by some who have been to Net 


who has any positive personal strength at the North ;—and | cussed. 
he owes that strength to the fact that he is openly and defi- | yo). sounding the delegates that they are ready to abania 
o 


antly at war with the Administration upon its Lecompton | . : 

policy, ‘and with the Southern Democrats on their peremp- | Douglas, while others claim to be equally well assured th 
tory demand for Congressional ete ap for slave property | they are more firmly wedded to Douglas than ever, sm 
in the Territories. Virtually, there is no difference of opin- | the withdrawal! of Mr. Seymour, and that some of them@ 
ion at the North upon t' ese points. Men ofall parties agree | pressed a determination to oppose the admission of any de 


in hostility to both positions. They may, or may not agree, | . . ‘ . 
upon the abstract right of Congress to legislate cencerning gates who are accredited to the Richmond € onvention on tt 


Slavery, or upon the doctrine of Squatter Sovereignty : but | ground that they are disorganizers and not national Dem 

they do agree in resisting the demand of the Pro-Slavery | crates. 

ultraists of the South. Douglas is regarded as theman who | yyy. Yance y will not arrive before the afternoon of to-m® 

has made the boldest protest against it, who has risked the li alien Bik “ste +n th atustieall 

most in resisting it: and this it is which giveshim strength | ™W—bis object being to take no pars on the organisation 

in the Northern States even beyond the lines of his own par- the Convention. What course he will urge on the Conve 
| tion to meet the views of the majority is not know yet. Both 


ty. 
But precisely the same thing weakens snd destroys him at) pert and Yancey have been in favor of nominating, a 
having nothing to do with Baltimore. South Carolina is™ 


the South. His friends insist that when once in the field he 
_accredited to Baltimore, and will urge independent actid# 


will receive the votes of every Southern State. We doubt | 
The people of Richmond seem to take little interest in 


it. Ifhe were the regular nominee of the party, perhaps he 

would ; but he cannot, as the nominee of its Northern wing, 
Convention. There are no Committees of Reception or 4 
rangemeuts, and no hall was engaged until yesterday. Be 


put up in open defiance of the South, and on the express 
ground of fiat hostility to the Southern claim upon the ques- 

few if any outside visiters are attracted here by the Conv 
tion from any of the States. 


tion of Slavery. It is quite common to — the oppo- 
Great effort is made for harmony and united sentimel 


sition to Douglas and his doctrines as confined to the politi- 

cians of the South. The people. it is said, do not share it. 
The Convention will ajourn to await the action of the Balt 
more Convention, and the delegates will immediately rep™ 


We see no evidence of this,—nothing even to make it plau- 
sible. With the exception of special efforts made in a few 
localities, there is complete unanimity of sentiment on this 
point among the politicians, public men and newspapers of 
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eS — - 
to Washington to consult as to the course at Baltimore. 


Great feeling is expressed against the Douglas delegates 
from the South, who will claim seats at Baltimore. 
WEDNESDAY. 
The Convention at Richmond, has adjourned to the 21st 
inst., to await the action of the Convention at Baltimore. 


THE DOUGLAS CONVENTION IN LOUISIANA. 


New-Orveans, Saturday, June 9. 








| 


| 


“It was thought best to let the matter take another course. 
No other name could have been put on the ticket so bitterly 
humbling to me as that which was selected. The nomina- 
tion was given to Raymond; the fight left to me. And, 
Gov. Seward, I have made it, though it be conceited in me 
to say so. What little fight there has been, I have stirred 


Gov. Seward, I know that some of your most cherished 
friends think me a great obstacle to your advancement— 
that John Schoolcraft, for one, insists that you and Weed 
shall not be identified with me. I trust, after a time, you 


The Douglas Convention at Donaldsonville has adjourned: | will not be. I trust I shall never be found in opposition to 
o 


ras re P 
Saae Resolutions were adopted condemning the 


Charleston seceders, and expressing a determination to abide 
by the Baltiznore nominations. The delegates appointed to 
attend the Baltimore Convention go uninstructed. Ex-Sena- 
tor Soule, Governor Wickliffe and Isaac Morse were the 
: irits Jonvention. 
ruling spirits feed a 
At 2o’clock Friday afternoon a fearful explosion oc 
jn the the Fire-works Manufactory of J. W. Hatfield & Son, 
in East Williamsburgh, by which two men were instantly 
killed and several others severely and perhaps fatally in- 
jured. 
- —--r -< 
Greely’s Letter to Seward In 1854. 
This much mooted document, has at last appeared, and 
occupies @ full column of The Tribune, in small type. It 


commences thus : 
New York, Sat. Eve., Noy. 11, 1854. 
“Gov. Seward: The Election is over, and its results suf- 


ficiently ascertained. It seems te me a fitting time to an- 
nounce to you the dissolution of the political firm of Sew- 
ard Weed and Greely, by the withdrawal of the junior 

tner—said withdrawal to take effect on the morning 
after the first Tuesday in February next. And, as it may 
gem a great presumption in me to assume that any such 
firm exists, especially since the public was advised, rather 
more than a year ago, by an Editorial reseript in the Eve- 
ning Journal, formally reading me out of the Whig party, 
that [ was esteemed no longer either useful or ornamental 
in the concern, you will, I am sure, indulge me in some 
reminisences which seem to befit the occasion.” 


Among its important items are the following. After sta- 
ting his editorial labors by agreement, to elect Seward 
Governor, he says, 


“Jt was work that made no figure and created no sensa- 
tion; but I loved it, and I did it well. When it was done, 
you were Governor, dispensing offices worth $3000 to $20, 
000 per year to your friends and compatriots, and I re- 
turned to my garret and my crust, and my desperate battle 
with pecuniary obligations heaped upon me by bad part- 
ners iu business, and the disastrous events of 1837. 1 be- 
lieve it did not then occur to me that some one of these 
abundant places might have been offered to me without 
injustice ; I now think it should have occurred to you.” 


Then, after “the Harrrison campaign of 1840,” in which 
he was “again designated to edit a campaign paper,” Mr. 
Greely adds, 


“Now came the great scramble of the swell mob mins- 
trels and cider-suckers at Washington—I not being count- 
édin. Seve.al regiments of them went out from this city ; 
butno one of the whole crowd—though I say it, who should 
not—had done so much towards Gen. Harrison’s nomina- 
tion and election as, yours respectfully. I asked nothing, 
but you, Gov. Seward, ought tu have asked that I be Post- 
master of New York. Your asking would have been in 
vain; but it would have been an act of grace neither was- 

nor undeserved.” 


Let me speak of the late canvass. I was once sent to 
gress for ninety days merely to enable Jim Brooks to 
Secure 4 seat therein for four years. I think | never hin- 
toany human being that I would have liked to be put 
forward for any place. But James W. White (you hardly 
know how good and true a man he is) started my name for 
Congress and Brooks’ packed delegation thought I could 
help him through ; so I was put on behind him. But this 
last Spring, after the Nebraska question had created a new 
state of things at the North, one or two personal friends, 
of no political cousideration, suggested my name as a can- 
idate for Governor, aud I did not discourage them. Soon, 
© persous who were afterward mainly instrumental inv 
hominating Clark came about me and asked if I could se- 
cure the Know-Nothing Vote. I told them I neither could 
tor would touch it: on the eontrary, I loathed and repelled 
= Thereupon they turned upon Clark. 
should have hated to serve as Lieut. Governor, but I 
ould have gloried in running for the post. I want to 
28 my enemies all upon me at once ; I am tired of fight- 
nem plece-meal. And, though I should have been beat- 
hel the canvass, I know that my running would have 
Ped the ticket, and helped my paper. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
' 








resented by one hundred delegates from twenty- you.” 


—— ee 
CHURCH ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
[The following was received too late for insertion in our last 
issue. | 
Jewett Crry, Cr., June 5th, 1860. 
Rev. Wa. Goopeti; Dear Brother :—At a meeting of the 


sites | Executive Committee of the Church Anti-Slavery Society, on 


the day after the late Anniversary in Boston, it was voted to 
offer the following letter from Rev. Albert Barnes, for publi- 
cation among the doings of the Society. The letter in ques. 
tion was in reply to one from Mr. Webster, which he was au- 
thorized to address to Mr. Barnes, by vote of the Committee, 
to the effect, “ That if he (Mr. Barnes) would appear on the 
Platform of the Church Anti-Slavery Society, at its Anniver- 
sary in Boston and say—what he was understood to maintain 
—that no slave could be holden in slavery on Christian principles, 
Hon. William Claflin, Vice President, would pay his expenses 
to the amount of $50 :” 





PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 28, 1860. 

Rev. and Dear Sir :—I received your letter, with the ac- 
companying papers, a few days since, and I am greatly obliged 
to you for your reference to my preaching in former years, and 
for the invitation to make an address at the Anniversary of 
your Society. I have seen no reason to change the sentiments 
which I entertained in earlier life on the subject of slavery, ex- 
cept to intensify them. And I expect not to change them, 
except in the same way. Most heartily do I wish that the 
Church—and all our beloved country—were clear of the evil, 
and most willingly would I do anything that I could to bring 
that about ; and most heartily do I hail any well-directed ef- 
fort to detach the Church wholly from the system. 

But I am sorry to say that I cannot comply with your re- 
quest to make an address at the Anniversary of your society. 
My eyes are in such a state, and have been for years, that I 
have been obliged to decline all invitations to make addresses 
at Anniversaries, and especially in cases where it was necessa- 
ry to go abroad. Nothing more affects them than traveling 
in cars ; and I do not go from home except when it is abso- 
lutely necessary. Will you please to present my thanks to 
the Hon. Mr. Claflin, for his liberal offer. 

1 am very sincerely and truly yours, 
Rev. J. C. Webster. ALBERT Barnes. 





To those who want names, before they can embrace or en- 
dorse principles, and whose faith in truth needs to be shored 
up by a buttress of great men, before they can commit them- 
selves to it with any such confidence and self-abandonment as 
to make them quit themselves like men and be strong—it may 
be of use to add to the above, that Mr. Barnes has expressed 
his approval of the Platform of the Cuurcn Anti SLavery 
Soctety, and that he gave as his only reason for refusing to 
take the Presidency of the Philad«]phia Branch ot the Society, 
that the state of his health forbade his appearance at public 
meetings, or the assumption of any care or responsibility con- 
nected therewith. It was therefore laid upon one of the lead- 
ing members of Mr. Barnes’ church, Pror. C. D. CLeveLanp. 

Let there be a few more meetings like the recent Anniver- 
sary at Tremont Temple, and let success be gilded on the 
brow of the Church Anti-Slavery Society, and all the world— 
not to say all the churches and ministers-—wilk be wondering 
after it. The programme published in the Principia a few 
weeks ago, was carried out ; all the speakers appeared and de- 
livered themselves ably, except the Rev. A. B. Braprorp, 
who was tabooed by the Physicians on account of the Boston 
east wind. 

At the Business Meeting in the Meionaon Hall, the Treas. 
urer’s Report was presented by Dea. J. Wasuzurn, and the 
entire Board of Officers and Executive Committee was reélect- 
ed for another year. A spirited discussion was also had upon 


| 








the causes which prevent the union of a larger number of the 
New England clergy and churches under the banner of the 
Church Anti-Slavery Society. Significant facts were elicited 
in the debate upon a proposition to send a delegation from the 
Society to Great Britain, in order to solicit the sympathy and 
cooperation of British Christians, with American Churches in 
abolishing American slavery. Rev. Messrs. Wallace, Web- 
ster, Hunt, Wiswell, Dunn and Cheever,and Brothers L. Tap- 
pan, ©. G. Parsons and others participated in the debate. The 
proposition was finally referred to the Executive Committee 
with discretion, and the Society adjourned sine die. 


Henry’T. Cuxeven, Sec. 


Fanily Miscellany. 
For the Principia. 
LATELY LAURELLED. 





I have not seen thy fair young face, 
Since crowned thy poet lays, 

And wonder if an added grace 
‘Now, o’er its sweetness plays. 


Yet could it be? Thou wert so fair, 
With beauty scarce of earth, 

A being not for noise or glare, 
Thine was the household hearth. 


Thy lips soft love, thine eyes meek light, 
The smile that starts a tear,— 

A cloudlet tipped with rainbow’s bright, 
Hov’ring ‘twixt hope and fear! 


A star has caught that wandering eye, 
And haloed the young head, 

Now joy has bid those pulses fly, 
And quickened the light tread. 


The world has heard soft warblings sent 
Out on the midnight calm, 

Has drank the gushing stream, once pent; 
And blessed tts holy charm. 


How shines without the inward flame? 
O, beautiful, most fair ! 
How sits the glowing wreath of fame 
Upon thy golden hair ? E. 


—— >> 


For the Principia. 
STRAW BERRIES,* 


Strawberries! Strawberries! 
Fresh and red, and sweet: 

Come from generous Nature’s hand, 
Ruby lips to greet! 

O, will you buy my berries sweet? 
Dear lady, will you buy? 

For rosy lips like thine they’re meet, 
Dear lady, will you buy? 


Strawberries! Strawberries! 
Tokens from above— 

Speaking our kind Father's care, 
Telling of his love. 

O, will you buy my berries red ? 
Kind gentleman, do buy, 

And give them to the girl you'll wed, 
O, will you come and buy? 


* As sung by little Annie Russel, at the Strawberry Postivat, 
given for the benefit of the Williamsburgh Industrial School, June 


14, 1860. 
en ee Se oe ee 


For The Principia 
TABLEAUX. 
(CONCLUDED) 





BY MRS. MARIA GOODELL FROBT. 





“Mother” said Edwards, “one night after school, Mrs. 
Fitch wanted me to ask you if it would be convenient for 
you to have the Society to-morrow, she said it was not your 
turn but no one else felt able to have it. 

“To be sure I can,” said Lizzie, in a cheerful tone, “you 
may go, now, Edward, and tell her, and notify all the la- 
dies near the church ; and, Dwight and Clarence, you may 
go down street and notify the ladies there. Here boys, is 
the list of names.” 

Lizzie always had good bread and sweet butter, and in 
the summer, fresh fruit from her garden, and in the winter, 
apple sauce ; if it was convenient she made a few cards of 
ginger-bread, and so it was no trouble to her to “haye So- 
ciety.” 

The house was always open for a prayer circle, or mater- 
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nal meeting ; her carpets were not so costly as to cause any 
anxiety of mind, or interfere with any of her Christian priv- 
ileges. 

But we must not tarry longer at Lizzie’s simple home ; 
although it is one of the places most difficult to leave. 

We seem to carry sunshine with us, as we tread the wind- 
ing path from her gate, and begin to ascend the hill, from 
whence Esq. Easy’s mansion is ever visible. 

“ How very beautiful the grounds are ;” we can not but 
remark, as we advance. A gardener is constantly among 
the walks, shrubbery, conservatories and flowers. 

There he is now, training that honeysuckle vine, that 
winds about the verandah columns. 

We pass through a grand hall into a spacious parlor, 
where, at first, only darkness is visible. Presently we dimly 
discern the outlines of rich sofas, divans, mirrors, and oth- 
er objects of a rarer kind, that we are unable to designate 
by name. We admire the paintings; the alabaster and 
other ornaments that far exceed what we are accustomed to 
rest our eyes upon. 

The door is thrown suddenly open, and a stately and beau- 
tiful woman enters. “Is it Maggie? Oh! how she has 
improved !” Conscious of her charms she sits down, gra- 
ciously to unfold them before us. 

We admire! Maggie knows it. 

She talks brilliantly of other lands, of who and what she 
has seen abroad. We listen for a time, and then growing 
weary, ask questions upon more familiar topics. Maggie 
has little to say of home, and heart. She has no children. 
Maggie Shirk never liked children. 

When we speak of school days, Maggie is reminded that 
we are old friends, and offers to show us her house, her ex- 
otics, her garden. We love beautiful things, and wander 
about, until tea is dnnounced. 

Here Maggie presides in all her glory. Her table is mag- 
nificent, silver and even gold adorn it. 

A great, square faced, stupid looking old man fills the 
large chair opposite Maggie. In the simplicity of our hearts 
we ask, “Can she love him?” 

Nobody. believes she ever tried ! 

Maggie neither loves, nor bates; believes, nor disbelieves. 
Investigation requires too much mental effort, and necessi- 
tates the trouble of controversy. Maggie delights in peace ; 
the elements of thought and action create antagonism, and 
must therefore be avoided. Her views are in happy coin- 
cidence with any one she may chance to meet. In north- 
ern circles she appreciates Mrs. Stowe, admires Whittier, 
and listens to Beecher ; at the South she smiles upon the 
“peculiar institution,” and gladly avails herself of its priv- 
ileges. Her harp is attuned alike to slavery or freedom. 

Her adopted opinions are held abstractly; the practical 
being entirely ignored, in her system. She likes quiet, and 
is greatly disturbed by agitation. She has all the rights 
she wants, and wonders in her heart that women should 
care to have the trouble of property, or the responsibility 
of personal existence and individual action. For her part, 
she is perfectly satisfied with things as they are—her hus- 
band lets her do just as she pleases! And a thought be- 
yond self has never entered her head. 

And life, O! what a “vapor” life must be to her! None 
are made happy by her resources. The cup of cold water 
for the perishing is never extended, by her jewelled hand. 

She has nothing to give; nothing to do for any one but 
herself. 

The coarsely clad are not welcomed to her mansion ; it 
is cold and cheerless, excepting when opened for the gay 
and wealthy, at her annual soiree. 

One scene more and we close the panoramic view. 

Let us anticipate the retrospect of a life laden with God’s 
choicest gifts, wealth, time, beauty, and talent, all aimless 
and uneanctified. We see a brilliant and resplendent sun, 
setting behind a cloud of darkness and despair. There is 
a night of death, gathering up in its mysterious, awful 
shades, the irretrievable past. But why this agony of soul, 
why this dense atmosphere of doubt and dread pervading 
the inner sanctuary? What evil deeds can be arrayed 
commensurate with the torture of 2 worn and wasted soul ? 


THE PRINCIPIA. 





the past, croaking in the now sensitive ear, the terrible lan- 
guage of the sad and awful curse. “Inasmuch as ye did 


star has set, and set forever, “for there is no work, nor device, 
nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave.” 
- —< tor ~ 


Paragraphs from Kingsicy. 


tiful things, but the beautiful things—by far the most beauti- 
ful thing in the world: and that badness is not merely an 
ugly thing, but the ugliest thing in the world? 
nothing is to be compared for value with goodness? that riches, 
honor, power, pleasure, learning, the whole world and all in 
it, are not worth having, in comparsion with being good 

and the utterly best thing for a man is to be good, even 
though he were never to be rewarded for it ; and the utterly 
worst thing for a man is to be bad, even though he were never 
to be punished for it; and, in a word, goodness is the only 
thing worth loving, and badness the only thing worth hat- 


ing. 


them, and try to picture to yourself what the souls of those 
whom he has love! and lost are doing in the other world; 
but bear this in mind, that if the saints in heaven live the 
everlasting life, they must be living a life of usefulness, of 
love, and of good works. 

There is something very wonderful in music. Wordsare 
wonderful enough, but music is even more wonderful. It 
speaks not to your thoughts as words do; it speaks straight 
out to our hearts and spirits—to the very core and root of 
our souls. 


language by itself, just as perfect in its way, as speech, as 


words, is wonderful and blessed—one of God’s best gifts .to 
man. But in singing you have both the wonders together— 


therefore, perhaps, the most beautiful way in which the 


beautiful thing,) is singing. 


song of birds, the whisper of the wind, the concourse of 
voices, or the sounds of those cunning instruments which 
man has learnt to create, because he is made in the image 
of Christ, the Word of God who creates all things ; all music 
upon earth, I say, is beautiful in as far as it is a pattern and 
type of the everlasting music which is in heaven ; which was | 
before all worlds, and shall be after them ; for by its rules 
all worlds were made and will be made forever, eventhe 
everlasting melody of the wise and loving will of God, 
and the everlasting harmony of the Father towards the Son, 
and of the Son toward the Father,in one Holy Spirit who 
proceeds from them both, to give melody and harmony, or- 
der and beauty, life and light to all which God has made, 
Therefore music is a sacred, a divine, a Godlike thing, and 
was given to man by Christ to lift our hearts up to God, and 
make us feel something of the glory and beauty of God, and 
all which God has made. 

> ~~ 
Cuitpren.—I look on a blooming, smiling child, as I do 
on the earth in spring, when covered with verdure and | 
flowers. Iam delighted, and almost forget the uncertain- 
ties of the future in the beauty and joy of the present mu- 
ment. ButI soon recollect that the blossom is not the fruit , 
that there is nothing permanent in this gay scenery ; that the 
harvest is at a distance ; that the valuable qualities of the 
heart and mind ripen but slowly, almost insensible; that 
theyare exposed to a thousand adverse influences ; that they 
must be guarded and cherished with tender care; and that 
after all, we may reap but sparingly where we have sown 
with a liberal hand. 














Alas! ’tis not the deep dyed page of positive guilt that fills 
to its deepest depths the awakened consciousness. But, ah! | 
that awful blank, that terrible vacuum upon which the mind 
rests in disquiet and self-reproach. ‘The influence, the | 
wealth, the time, the persuasive charm, that to a needy | 


The hardest heart melts at the sight of infancy. In every 
home, however rude, however splendid, one being is embra- 
ced with sincere love—and that is the new born child. The 
young woman of fashion, whose affections have been dissi- 
pated by false pleasures, becomes another person as she | 


So that | 


Form your own notions as you will about angels, and | 
saints in heaven, for every one must have some notions about | 


it not.” The dark deep night folds within its silent canopy | 
each rainbow tinted treasure, all, all are gone. Star after 


world might have wrought so much, are lost forever. Ob- | clasps her infant in her arms. New tenderness fills ber bey 


liv ion has spread its wings over the golden opportunities of | om ; new solicitudes and hopes spring up. She learns to lng 
in the happiness of this little dependent creature, —Cja. 


ning. 





——< >_> eS 
THe Motuer Moutps THE Man.—That it is the 
who molds the man, is a sentiment beautifully illustrates 


the following recorded observation of a shrewd writp. 


‘When I lived among the Choctaw Indians, I held a cons, 
| tation with one of their chiefs respecting the successive 


of their progress in the arts of civilized life; and 


Did it ever strike you, that goodness is not merely a beau__| 


other things, he informed that at their start they fell in, 
great mistake—they only sent boys to school. These 

came home intelligent men, but they married uneduea 
| and uncivilized wives—and the uniform result Was, thep 


children were all like their mothers. The father soon jy 


all his interest in both wife and children. ‘And NOW,’ saif 
he, ‘if we would educate but one class of our children, 
should choose the girls, for when they become mothers 

educate their sons.’ 


This is the point, and it is true, y, 


nation can become fully enlightened, when mothers Te nyt 


gence. 


in a good degree qualified to discharge the duties of % 
homework of education.’ 


eee 
No Marrow 1n Hs Bones.—The man who has no m@ 


mies is a mere drone in the great hive of created inte 


He isa milk-and-water man who contents hime} 


with doing no harm, while it is notorious he is doing no good 





] 


, contact with. 


Such men are time-serving, fence-riding go-betweens, wy 
creep after men of position and property, and hy pocritieall 
bow to men in the humble walks of life, take no part in pub. 


ic sentiment, and smile and smirk upon all they come i 
They glide through life undisturbed, aj 


sink to obscure graves, unwept, unhonored and unsung. 


Music soothes us, stirs us up ; it puts noble feel. | 
ings into us; it melts us to tears, we know not how; it is a | 


> meee ~< 
In literature, as in morals, there is a certain taste aj 


grace, which confer dignity on moderate acquirements; ayj 


| there is a negligence and grossness that disgust, even wha 


| 


] 


; around the sun in nineteen days. 
| spend a large part of their time in making New Year's call 
What Methusalahs we should be, on such a planet as thi! 


words ; just as divine, just as blessed. Music, I say, without ‘accompanied with incontestible superiority. 


Narrow-minded men, who have not a thought beyond th 


ittle sphere of their own vision, recall the Hindoo saying: 
music and words. Singing speaks at once to the head and | —“The snail sees nothing but his owa shell, and thinks i 
to the heart, to our understandings and to our feelings; and | the grandest in the universe.” 


Anger is the most important passion that accompanies th 


reasonable soul of man — show itself (except, of course, | ind of man; it effects nothing it goes about, and hurts th 
doing right, which always is, and always will be, the most! jan who is possessed by it more than any other against 


| whom it is directed. 
All melody and all harmony upon earth, whether in the 


Curious Derinition or Ice.—When a bvy, a native d 


| the East Indies, (where be it remembered there is no ie 
| was on a visit at the house of a friend in Edinburgh, hews 
| shown water in a basin that had frozen inthe night. Whe 
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We often make life unhappy in wishing things to bar 


turned otherwise than they do merely because that is post 


ble to the imagination which is impossible in fact.—Hoal. 
makes any gift valuable in the sight of heaven.—[ Smit 


trick and duplicity, you have only to practice a straigh 
| ward and simple integrity. 


Love is our best gift to our fellow beings, and that whic 


If you want to annoy, and puzzle, and baffle a man fi 


If you would have your laws obeyed, without mutiny, # 


| well to it that they are pieces of God’s law—otherwise “ 


the artillery in the world cannot keep down mutiny —( 
lyle. 


Four things come not back ; the broken word, the qe 


arrow, the past life, and the neglected opportunity. 


We might pardon the ungrateful if they would forget wh 


are their enemies as speedily and completely as they oft 


forget who were their friends. 
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